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THIS WEEK: 
Bapieski Stuarts 0 cee ice sce tee coe one 452 
Language Delagoa Bay .... ... 455 
Plain staan s 460 


OES AND QUERIES is qe every 
N Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London 
W.C.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- 
scriptions (£2 2s, a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- 
ing postage, two half- yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d, a year, 
U.S.A. $9.61 ‘without binding cases) should be 
sent to the Manager. 





Memorabilia. 


AN interesting ehcties i Cisne pam 
ings is now being held at the Hove Town 
Hall—in Viscountess Wolseley’s Agricultural 
and Horticultural Library. The drawings 
are the work of Mr. Pepler, of the St. Dom- 
inic’s Press, which is established on Ditchling 
Common, Sussex. Mr. Pepler copies the 
style of old broad-sheets and reproduces old- 
fashioned children’s books. Those who have 
chanced to live for a year with one of the 
almanacs of the St. Dominic’s Press will 
know how much enjoyment is to be got from 
its productions. 


[! may be worth noting that last week Caius 

Gabriel Cibber’s group in stone, ‘ The 
Piper and His Dog,’ was sold at Sotheby’s 
for £115. It used to stand in a garden of 
Tottenham Court Road, opposite the end of 
Howland St., whence it passed to Whitton, 
the Duke of Argyle’s seat, and then to Stowe. 
It came to Sotheby’s with the garden orna- 
ments from Welcombe House, Stratford-on- 
Avon. The model for the piper was a man 
whose history is related by Defoe in his 
‘Journal of the Plague Year.’ 


T is interesting to note what English 
treasures find their way to American 


_——— AND nina 
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bears her name in her autograph, with 
‘“Steventon’”’ beneath. For this the pur- 
chaser is to pay $750. It is to be noted that 
a similar set of Fielding’s works, which has 
also some slight ‘‘ association ’’ value, is not 
prized even half as much, for it may be had 
for $4,250; while against the Spectator may 
be set Pepys’s copy of the ‘Satyr against 
Wit,’ abounding in autograph notes, for 
which $450 is considered enough. Among 
single works this Catalogue makes most of a 
first edition of ‘Sir Charles Grandison ’— 
it would appear to be an exceptionally good 
copy—pricing it at $6,000. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal. Saturday, December 27, 1729. 





London. The Light houfes on the North 
and South Forelands, which are now inclofed, 
are — 5 aah to be laid — — 


‘iti sie Winchetter fay, that the 
Warden and Society of that College, have 


| lately begun a Subfcription for an Exhibi- 
' tion in either Univerfity, for fuch Scholars 


of Winchester School, who fhall have de- 
ferved the fame, but for want of Vacancies 
could not fucceed to New College in Oxford : 
which laudable defign unanimously approv’d 


| of, has now been generoufly fubfcribed to by 


booksellers and are offered in their catalogues. | 


Mr. James F. Drake in his latest catalogue 
is able to offer a complete set of first editions 
of Jane Austen. By Mr. Drake’s descrip- 
tion we learn that the sixteen precious 
volumes, though uniformly bound in calf, are 
uncut, and contain at least two rarities, a 
half-title to ‘Northanger Abbey’ and an 
advertisement leaf at the end of ‘ Mansfield 
Park.’ America has clearly a taste for Jane 
Austen, and Mr. Drake asks $12,000 for 
this prize. He has besides Vol. vi. 
Spectator, which is one of the six books 


known to have belonged to Jane Austen and | fi, 


A 


of the | 


the faid Society; and hath already received 
fome [Encouragement from others. 


It is remarkable that Dr. Warneford is the 
fourth Gentleman of the Profeffion who has 
dy’d within this Fortnight, for being too 
curioufly and uncautioufly engag’d at a late 
Diffection - vans iad of a Malefactor. 


We adie that the South- Sea Cetin has 
lately purchafed near 200,000]. worth of 
Woollen Cloth in the Weft of England, which 
is to be put on Board their new Ship that is 
nein to ™ nner out for the South Seas. 


Tutt Publith ‘a. 
Beautifully printed in one Volume, Folio, (with 
four new Views of STONE-HENG in its prefent 
jituation) the Second Edition of 
The Moft Notable ANTIOUITY of Great 
Britain, vulgarly call’d STONE-HENG, on 
Salisbury Plain reftor’d by INIGO JONES, 
- Architect-General to the King... 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE MYTH OF THE SOBIESKI 


STUARTS. 
(See ante p. 435). 

The most convincing exposure of the 
Sobieski Stuarts is probably the life story of 
Thomas Allen and his two sons. John Carter 
Allen, Admiral of the White, died on Oct. 2, 
1800, leaving two sons, Thomas and John, In 
his will he bequeathed to the elder only a 


nominal sum of money and this was later | 


advanced as proof that Thomas was not the 
Admiral’s son. Apart from the fact that he 
is plainly described as such in the will, many 
explanations might be offered of his virtual 
disinheritance. Possibly, as suggested in the 
‘Tales of a Century,’ the Admiral, proudly 
claiming kinship with the Earl of Erroll and 
the Marquesses of Salisbury and Downshire, 
regarded as an unpardonable mésalliance his 
son’s marriage to an English clergyman’s 
dowerless daughter.!2 John died unmarried 
six years after the publication of his 
nephews’ claims, without ever having said a 
word in their defence when assailed by their 
critics, Thomas married in 1792 Miss 
Manning, daughter of the celebrated Surrey 
historian. ‘ The Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy ’5 (q.v.) mentions only the following 
children—John (born c. 1794-5) and Charles 
(born c. 1797)—authors of the Tales—but 
there was also a daughter, Catherine Matilda, 
whose second husband called himself ‘‘ Count 
Ferdinand de Lancastro,’’ and whose son, 
Charles Ferdinand de Lancastro (1844-1873) 
served in the Austrian and Mexican Imperial 
Armies. There was also the issue of a second 
marriage not mentioned in ‘ D.N.B.’ The 
epitaphs of John and Charles Allen (as 
Stuarts and Counts of Albany) in Eskadale 
Churchyard give the dates of their birth as 
1797 and 1799, but this post-dating was an 
afterthought of these amazing impostors, for 
John admitted (in a poem ‘“ To my brother 
on his birthday ’’) that in 1821 he was in his 
twenty-eighth year. 

When in 1847 John and Charles Allen 
claimed royal parentage for their father, they 
represented him in the Tales as knowing this 
secret before his marriage in 1792. Later 

12 The only witnesses to the wedding were 
the bride’s sisters. 


13 Under ‘ Stuart, John Sobieski and Charles 


Edward.’ 
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| they seem to have suggested that they were 
| not themselves informed of it until 1811, 

Kven so, as late as 1822 they were busy claim. 
ing descent through Admiral Allen (who on 
their own showing was no ancestor of theirs) 

from the Hay Earls of Erroll. John Allen’s 

‘Bride of Coalchairn’ distinctly alludes to 
that claim as well as styling the Young Pre. 
| tender the ‘‘ last of Albyn’s royal race.”? Ip 
the same year, too, Charles Allen and _ his 
father were presented to George IV at Edin. 
burgh wearing the Erroll badge of the High 
Constable of Scotland. Since their claim ‘to 
royal descent ipso facto cancelled and dis. 
/owned their descent from Admiral Allen, it 
is evident that their royal pretensions were 
actually of very late date. The brothers now 
became ‘‘ John Hay Allan’’ and ‘ Charles 
Stuart Allan.’’ The assumption of the 
Stuart name may have originally betokened 
merely a romantic interest in a lost cause and 
in their banished native dynasty. Yet the 
addition of Stuart as a second name may 
have suggested the subsequent imposture, 
Twelve years later the brothers had become 
John and Charles ‘‘ Hay Allan Stuart,” 
taking long to realise that the use of the name 
Hay and the claim that it implied was incon. 
sistent with their alleged royal descent. 

Their experiments in names indicate the 
growth of their pretensions and prepared the 
public for the further strain on its credulity. 
In 1841 the New Statistical Review referred 
to theiy alleged Stuart descent. In 1843 the 
(Roman) Catholic Magazine stated their 
claim in much detail, while in 1847 the bro- 
thers themselves published the ‘ Tales of a 
Century,’ outlined above. 

Success in one imposture led to similar 
efforts in other directions. In 1848 the bro- 
thers boldly invented exploits under Napo- 
leon at Dresden, Leipzic and Waterloo," so 
innocently referred to by. the Daily Mail. 
Revolutionary France was the foe both of 
their country and their faith. She had 
ruined the Cardinal Duke of York and 
shewed scant kindness to Prince Charles's 
widow, yet she attracted retrospectively and 
in fancy the services of these alleged Stuarts. 
For fifteen years after Napoleon’s fall the 
Allens were silent about their military ser- 
vice—a remarkable fact if Napoleon had 
really decorated Charles Allen on the field 
of Waterloo with the Legion of Honour. 
French military records, however, know 
| nothing of this dramatic investiture, nor was 





14 See their ‘ Lays of a Deer Forest’ 1848. 
15 See Daily Mail, quoted above. 
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this or other incidents in their alleged mili- 
tary service ever witnessed or recounted by 
the genuine survivors of those campaigns. 
Even the extreme youth of the recipient 
failed to impress the event on their memories. 
Charles Allen dated his birth as June, 1799, 
so that, according to his belated boasts, he 
fought at Dresden as a child of fourteen. 

The elder brother John Allen—forger of 
‘Vestiarium Scoticum ’—died without issue 
in 1872 and, after succeeding to the bogus 
title of Count d’Albanie, the younger (as 
Charles Edward Stuart) shortly afterwards 
settled with his wife, sister-in-law and 
family, in Austria. There his second-hand 
medals, alleged Stuart relics and _ his self- 
bestowed royal name and title won him 
recognition as a Prince of the Blood Royal 
from Austrian Society, unaware naturally of 
our English tolerance and of the complete 
lack of protection in this country of both 
names and titles. Charles Allen died in 
France in 1880, and was in turn ‘“‘suc- 
ceeded’? in his title by his son Colonel 
Charles Edward Louis Philip Casimir Stuart. 


The latter was born in 1824 and in 1874 
married the 17th Earl of Erroll’s daugh- 


ter—King Edward’s second cousin.!6 He thus 
united his family with the Hays with whom 
they had at one time so proudly claimed 
kinship. But Colonel ‘‘ Stuart’? died with- 
out issue in 1882, and his father’s younger 
brother (son of Thomas Allen by his second 
wife Ann Salmond) disclaimed both the title 
and the Stuart name. The refusal of the 
second family of Thomas Allen to counten- 
ance their father’s pretensions is most signi- 
ficant. 

In a recent article tending to support the 
Sobieski-Stuarts Mr. Erroll Sherson 
ingeniously sought to save something from 
the wreckage by suggesting that Thomas 
Allen ‘or James Stuart of Scotland, the 
lolair Dhearg, was a natural son of the Pre- 
tender by ‘“‘some great lady who had suc- 
cumbed to the charms of the young prince.’ 
But the Allens’ claim was to nothing less 
than legitimate descent and must stand or 
fall by the truth of the ‘Tales of a Cen- 
tury,’ wherein the Iolair appears not as a 
bastard but as a legitimate Stuart, a Royal 
Highness. If, in a most material fact, the 
Allens’ claim is false it must be rejected in 
toto, Charles Edward in 1772 was, of course, 
anything but a ‘‘ young prince. 
in his fifty-third year, and moreover, pre- 
16 Her mother was a natural daughter of 
King William IV. 
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maturely aged through drink and debauchery 
—rarely sover!? and always disgusting, a 
monster of sensual vice, from whose ‘‘charms”’ 
both mistress and wife had fled in horror 
and in fear. Would any “ great lady ’’ give 
herself to such a creature and actually during 
the first months of his marriage with the 
beautiful young Frincess of Stolberg? If it 
is credible, then so shameless a wanton would 
neither need nor call forth the protection of 
secrecy. The Stuarts did not in fact treat their 
illegitimate offspring thus. In 1784 the Preten- 
der, forsaken and in solitude, sought out his 
neglected child by Clementina Walkinshaw, 
and was tenderly cared for by her until his 
death. He had clearly no thought of any 
other offspring, legitimate or otherwise. As 
Charles 11 and James II and VII had 
acknowledged and even ennobled their ille- 
gitimate issue so Prince Charles Edward 
created his daughter Charlotte ‘‘ Duchess of 
Albany ’’ and legitimated her under French 
law, making her his sole heiress. As he 
treated her so assuredly would he have 
treated Thomas Allen had be been even his 
natural son. 

In religion as in nomenclature the Sobieski 
Stuarts were accommodating and yet success- 
ful. In 1882 they were apparently Angli- 
cans. For twelve years after settling in 
Elginshire they were Presbyterians. After 
1833 they appeared as devout Roman Cath- 
olics, having at last realised that such would 
be the religion of legitimate Stuarts. Whe- 
ther or not they were regularly received into 
the Roman Church, it is certain that they 
received her sacraments. 

By his marriage with Ann Salmond, 
Thomas Allen had three sons and two daugh- 
ters who must, by the fact of their parentage, 
have had the same claim to the Stuart name 
and descent as their father and his issue by 
his first wife. Yet not only did the younger 
Allens fail to support the claims of their bro- 
thers John and Charles, but they persisted in 


> the use of the name Allen and in repudiat- 


ing alike the Stuart name and the bogus title 
borne by their father, half-brothers, nephew 
and nieces. The publicity given to the claim 
and to the criticisms thereof for two genera- 
tions makes it impossible that the children of 
Ann Salmond were ignorant of their father’s 
pretensions. Such ignorance is in any case 
disproved by the obituary notice in The Times 
. . he is seldom auite sober, and fre- 
quently commits the greatest disorders in his 
family ’’—letter written from Sir Horace Mann 
dated Florence, Dec. 11, 1773. 


we 
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of Jan. 11, 1902, recording the death on New 
Year’s Day of ‘* Gilbert Hay Allen . . . son 
of Lieut. Thomas Allen, R.N., by Ann Sal- 
mond, grandson of Admiral Carter Allen and 
half-brother of John Sobieski and Charles 
Edward Stuart.” The descent of the late 
Mr. Gilbert Hay Allen, of his father, and 
consequently of his half-brothers, is there 
deliberately traced to Admiral Carter Allen. 
The mention of the assumed names of the half- 
brothers is proof that the younger branch of 
the family were aware of their pretensions, 
while the mention of ‘‘ Lieut. Thomas Allen, 
R.N.,’’ gives the lie direct to the claim of 
one who was buried as ‘‘ James Stuart, 
Count d’Albanie.”’ 

The following pedigree completes the 
information relating to this amazing family. 
Perhaps the Allens really came to believe 
their own fantastic claims, just as in his last 
years George IV believed he had commanded 
our troops at Waterloo. Steeped in the 
literature of the Romantic Revival, their 
story was perhaps a perverted outcome of that 
movement in its most extravagant form. A 
real or fancied facial resemblance to the 
Stuarts, carefully cultivated and supported 
by charm of manner, culture and religious 
zeal, did much to commend the brothers and 
their family to society, and popular credu- 
lity did the rest. The expert in mental 
pathology will probably regard as an instance 
of extreme and sustained megalomania what, 
in the interests of historical truth, must be 
finally classed as gross imposture and impu- 
dent fraud. 

PEDIGREE. 

JOHN CARTER ALLEN: Admiral of the 
White, born 17—, marr.18 -~and d. at Devon- 
shire Place, London Oct. 2. 1800, leaving issue 
two sons :— 

T. THOMAS ALLEN (see under). 

II. JOHN ALLEN, Admiral R.N., 
1774, d. unm. at Torpoint, Devon, 1853. 

THOMAS ALLEN alias James Stuart of 
Scotland, Count d’Albanie (and Tolair d’hearg) 
Lieut, R.N. born 1771 marr. (1) Oct 2, 1792 
Catherine Matilda Manning (= “ Catherine 
Bruce” of ‘The Tales of a Century’), born 
ec 1765. daughter of the Rev. Owen Manning, 
M.A., B.D.. F.S.A. (vide ‘D.N.B.’). She died 
18... and he married (2) 18... Ann, daughter 
of ———_—- Salmond. Lieut. Allen died Feb. 14 
1852 leaving issue by his first wife :— 





born ec. 


18 He married as his first wife, a lady with 
a large fortune, which principally descends to 
Mr. Hatch; and, after her decease, he married 
an amiable lady whose extensive estates are 
in Jamaica 
1800 


Gentleman’s Magazine, 
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I. JOHN ALLEN, alias Hay Allan, Stuart 
Allan, Hay Allan Stuart and Sobieski Stuart 
soi-disant Count d’Albanie from 1852. Born 
c. 1794-5, m. October, 1845, Georgina, daughter of 
idward Kendall J.P. of Austrey. Co, Warwick 
who d. at Bath Feb. 13 1888, He died s.p, 1872. 

Il. CHARLES ALLEN, alias Stuart “Allan 
ete, and Charjes Edward Stuart, soi-disani Count 
d’Albanie from = 1872. Born July 4, 1797; m, 
Oct, 9 1822 Anna, widow of Charles Gardiner, 


esq., and daughter of the Right Hon. John 
Berestord |v. ‘ Waterford M.’]. She d. at 
Presburg Nov. 13 1862 and he at Pauillac 
Bordeaux Dee, 25 1880 leaving issue :- , 


I. CHARLES EDWARD L.P.C. “STUART” 
born 1824 soi-disant Count d’Albanie from 
Issd. Colonel, Austrian Imperial Army 
1810-70. m. May 16, 1874 Lady Alice B, M, 
Hay, daughter of the 17th Earl of Erroll 
and grand-daughter of King William IV, 
Lady Alice died 1881 and Colonel ‘ Stuart” 
in Jersey May 8, 1882 without issue, 

1, MARIE “STUART” b, 1823 dom. in 
Belgravia London d. unm, Beaumanoir, Loire 
i873. buried St. Cyr-sur-Loire cemetery, : 

2. LOUISA SOBIESKA “STUART” b, 
1827 m. 18, Mdward, Count of Platt and 


d, 18... Jeaving issue; 
ALFRED EDWARD CHARLES MARIA 
WILLIAM VON PLATT, Hon. Colonel, 


Czecho-Slovakian Army (applicant in Prohate 
Court, July, 1925—vide Daily Mail cit. supra), 
Ht. CATHERINE MATILDA ALLEN», 
18. te 0) —-~ and (2) Ferdinand, 
Count de Lancastro” and died 18 . 
leaving issue by her second husband: 
CHARLES FERDINAND “COUNT DE 
LANCASTRO ET D’ALBANIE ” b, 1844, Offi- 
cer of the Austrian and Mexican Imperial 
Armies. Died unm. London, Sept. 28, 1873. 
IV. GILBERT HAY ALLEN b, 1830 “ son 
ot Lieut, Thomas Allen by Ann — Salmond, 
grandson of Admiral Carter Allen and_half- 
brother to John Sobieski and Charles Edward 
Stuart ’"—The_ Times Jan. 11, 1902, Died at 
E. Finchley, New Year’s Day 1902. 
V. & VI. TWO OTHER SONS 
Vil. & VIII. TWO DAUGHTERS 5 
all bearing the name of ALLEN 
and repudiating the claim of their 
half-brothers to Stuart lineage, 
C. Leo Berry. 


ARLES AND GOD’S- 
PENNIES. 


HAVE been much interested, as obviously 

have many others, in a recent Appleby County 
Court case (reported in the Cumberland 
News, Dec. 14, 1929), which turned on the 
binding character of what in evidence was 
described as ‘‘ earls.’’ Throughout the north 
the custom of giving a certain sum of money 
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on engaging a servant has been common for 
centuries, and the giving and receipt < such 
4 sum has been over and over again legally 
binding upon both master or mistress, and 
man or maid. In the recent case at Appleby 
the County Court Judge (Mr, Mustace Hills, 
K.C.) remarked upon 

the admission by the plaintiff that she 
paid earls,” which in that district Was a 
custom for binding a master and servant foi 
a period, On the whole he came to the con- 
clusion that plaintiff was hired for the halt 
year, and that she had broken her contract, 

Plaintiff had endeavoured to show that she 
was engaged only by the week, and the most 
important evidence against her contention 
was that she accepted ‘earls.’? In 
examination she was asked: 

“Did Mrs, Allen 

"Yos 
“What does that, mean? ” 

* She vave me 2s 

‘Is not that to 

68," 

Now many of us have known of the custom 
and all it implies all our lives, but have never 
heard the sum of money given by master or 
mistress to a servant at the time of hiring, 
describecl as ‘‘ earls.’’ In N. Yorks it is 
known as ‘‘God’s-penny,’’ or ‘‘ hiring- 
penny’; in the BE. Riding as “ festing-’’ or 
“fessening’-penny ’’; in Northumberland as 
“arles’”?; and in Cumberland as ‘ yarls ”’ 
and “arls.’’ Prevost, in his ‘ Cumberland 
Glossary,’ gives all three (the latter as being 
common to the N.E. portion of the county) 
and adds : 


was 


CTOSS- 


ive you ‘ earls 


bind the engagement?” 


Money given to confirm a bargain. Earnest 
money for work performed; the money ad- 


are hired. 
Words ’” 


says under 


’ 


vanced to farm servants when they 
Brockett’s ‘ North 
(mainly Northumbrian), 
‘Arles: arns, alls, earls, 
This variations are undoubtedly in their 
origin one and the some word—money given 
in confirmation of a bargain or by way of 


Country 
1829, 


or yearls 


earnest for service to be performed. Gaelic 
uarlus, Welsh, ernes. Mr. Boucher seems to 
consider “‘ Arles’? to be the last and almost 


of a word 
Was once In 
Romans abbreviated 
Latin in the middle 


in our language, 
that 


expiring remains, 
of very remote antiquity. 
general which the 

inte arra, and which the 
ages changed into arrha. denoted an earn- 
est or pledge in general, and was often used 
to signify an espousal present or gift from the 
man to the woman on entering into an engage- 
Ment to marry. 


use, 


R. S. Surtees, who wrote ‘ Handley Cross ’ 
lielovea of hunting men), was a Northum- 
‘ arles,’”’ 
cockney ' 


brian by birth and knew all about 
mystified 


which, 


however, his 
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character John Jorrocks. It will be remem- 
bered that when the Northumbrian James 
Vige was engaged as huntsman by Jorrocks, 
he immediately demanded: ‘‘ gi’e us my 
arles.’’ ‘* Your what?’’ inquire ed Jorrocks. 
Vige: ‘ My arles—we always get arles i’ wor 
country.’’ After further questions Pigg ex- 
plained, ‘‘ summat to bind bargain, like.’’ 


in N. Yorks ‘‘ Gods-penny,” or ‘ hiring- 
penny,’’ is the usual term, though Morris and 
Sir A, I. Pease refer to ‘‘ arles”’ in their 


respective Glossaries. In the early dialect 
dialogue * Margery and Gulwell,’ the latter 
(who kept a registry office) asks M. if she has 
heen in service before, and she replies: ‘ Hey, 


Al’ll upho’d ja Ah hev, ivver sen Ah wer 
nahn year awd. <Ah’d a Gods-penny at 
Stowslay market hawf a year afore Ah wer 
nahn.’ Sir Alfred Pease, Bart., in his 


recent 
under 


North 


Says: 


Dictionary of 
‘ Godspenny,”’ 


Yorks Dialect,’ 


Narnest-money, (Cleveland : 


Arles), the 
actual coin which the master 


pays on concluid- 


ing the hiring of a servant, usually now-a-days 
2/6, but any silver coin closes the bargain. 
Old) Danish, Gudspenning, 


He also includes 
penny,’? wi 


** Festing- (or fastening-) 
with a similar explanatory note. 
J. Farrrax-Biakesporoucn, 


Grove House Norton-on-Tees. 


LANGUAGE OF DELAGOA BAY 
THE SEVENTEENTH C ENTURY.— 
Among the ‘ Bowrey Papers,’ now in the 
possession of Colonel Henry Howard, are 
three vocabularies of the language of Delagoa 
Bay, as it was known to Europeans in the 
seventeenth century. Thomas Powrey was 
deeply interested in the languages of the 
countries to which his many ships were sent, 
and himself wrote the first ‘ Malay Diction- 


THE 


ary’ ever published (1701). He circulated 
notes as to what he wanted about languages 
to all his captains, and these Delagoa 


vocabularies were no doubt the result of some 
of their answers. They are not in them- 
selves of much intrinsic value, except to 
those engaged in research, and this note is 
published to let such know where very early 
lists on a South African language are to be 
found. 

Of the three vocabularies, No. 1 is a single 
foolscap sheet written on both sides by some 
ship’s officer in a clear hand with many inter- 
lineations in Bowrey’s writing. It is no 
doubt the original of the other two, and is 
entitled: ‘Several words of the Coffree 
[Kafir, aboriginal] language of Delagoa.’ 


B 
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No. 2 is on a double foolscap sheet, on the | 


four sides of which No. 1 has been faired by 


Bowrey himself, so as to be in the alphabetical | 


order current in his day. It is entitled: 
‘A vocabulary of the Delagoa Language.’ 
No. 3 is on a single foolscap sheet written on 
both sides and is a fair copy of No. 1 in an- 
other hand, and is entitled : ‘ Some few words 
of the language att Delagoa.’ At the end of 
it is remarked: ‘‘ These are what I gathered 
outward bound, but if touch there homeward 
shall endeavour to gett more.’? This docu- 
ment is endorsed: ‘‘ A few Delagoa words.”’ 

These vocabularies are probably the first 
attempt to reduce to writing the language 
used in Delagoa Bay in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and there is a remark on No. 2. which 
is worthy of special notice :— 

They have no numbers further than _ five, 
which goes by the names of the thumb and 
fingers. For six they say, 5 and 1; for seven, 
5 and 2: and so on to ten, which is cumah; 
eleven is 10 and 1, and so on to 15; then 16 is 
109 and 5 and 1, and so on to 20, which is two 
tens, 30 three tens; and so on. 


R. C. TEMpPie. 


JDGAR ALLAN POE AND ALEXANDRE 
4 PUMAS. — Edgar Allan Poe’s visit to 
Alexandre Dumas at Paris may have been pre- 
viously unknown in England before the pub- 
lication of Mr. Wrirram Roserts’ interesting 
letter in The Times Literary Supplement, but 
it was certainly not so in French literary 
circles in the nineteenth century. In fact, 
I previously understood that Dumas’s recol- 
lections of Poe were published in a Parisian 
periodical in the early ’fifties. The elder 
Dumas was an exceedingly prolific contributor 
to newspapers and periodical publications, 
and certainly not all his printed articles were 
collected for re-publication in volume form. 
When I was a young man forty years ago 
I met several Frenchmen in Paris who had 
had conversations with Dumas on the subject. 
My father, the late Victor de Ternant, who 
was Jules Janin’s principal assistant on the 
Journal des Déhats in the ’fifties, often also 
said his employer was on intimate terms with 
Poe during his stay at Paris. 

Tt has heen likewise said that the composer 
Auber, who was a near neighbour of Poe’s 
English schoolmaster, the Rev. Dr. Bransby, 
many years before in England at Stoke 
Newington, was visited by the American poet 
who suggested that he should write an opera 
libretto in collaboration with Eugéne Scribe 
for production at the Paris Opéra-Comique. 
The music was to be composed by Auber. 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
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HOMAS MUNDY, PRIOR OF BODMIy 

_(See cliii. 183, 261).—At the first reference 
will be found a biography of Thomas Mundy 
Canon of Merton, Prior of Bodmin, and 
Rector of St. Leonard’s, Foster Lane, London 
presumably from July, 1542, until he was 
attainted in 1547. 

From the date of his appointment to the 
parish of St. Leonard’s I had then no inform. 
ation as to Mundy’s career until his convie. 
tion in 1547. 


Lb An interesting suit in the Court of 
Chancery (Early Chancery _ Proceedings 


102a /41-42), ctrea 35-36 Henry VIII (1543.5) 
relates to this period. 

Thomas Mundy, the complainant in the 
suit, described as ‘‘ parson of the parish 
church of St. Leonard’s, Foster Lane 
London,”’ claims that he has enjoyed, as all 
his predecessors, ‘‘ all and divers [document 
mutilated] offered by any manner of person 
in the said church not weying or of the weght 
of one pounde,”’ also, ‘‘all tapers brought into 
the said church with any corpse or dead body 
there [mutilated] not weighing nor of the 
weight of one pound.”’ 

He states that one George Wood, about 
July 8, 35 Henry VIII (1543), brought into 
the said church one Nicholas Blamford, then 
being dead, to be buried in the churchyard 
with four tapers burning about the corpse, 
everyone of the four tapers ‘‘ not weying one 
pounde,’’ which four tapers he took, as belong. 
ing to him by reason and in right of the 
parsonage of the said church, and carried 
them away, as it was lawful for him to do, 
He states that Thomas Dewye, William 
Elder and Francys Wodlake have commenced 
an action against him, that he has hut 
lately come to the said benefice, and has few 
friends in the city of London. 

The answer of Thomas Dewye and William 
Hider states that Thomas Mundy and his 
deputy curate have been and yet are very 
negligent in administration of sacraments, 
and that, in consequence, the poor 
parishioners have to their great cost ‘ founde 
a preste syngyng and celebratyng dyvyne 
service,” and that in times past at all burials 
they have been accustomed to hire tapers 
from the wax-chandlers to burn at burials, 
and that tapers were made from time to time 
to burn at funerals and the money and profits 
used for the sustenance and finding of a 
priest. 

They further say that at the time of the 
burial of the said Nicholas they ‘ prepared 
four tapers to burn about the said Nicholas,” 


‘and after the funeral they would have taken 
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and chested the same tapers, had not Thomas | 
Mundy, ‘* of his covetous and gredye appetyte, 
tenderinge moch his own singular lucre then 
the universall welthe of the said paryshe and 
against all ryght and wythoute cause,’’ taken 
away the said tapers. 
P. D. Munpy. 


SOHTEENTH CENTURY INN SIGNS. 
—I have a diary of an ancestor, from 
which I enclose extract; this was only one of 
many tours he took embracing the period 
1767-95. He invariably records therein the 
names of hostelries where he dined and slept 
and other slight particulars. 

The whole diary is at the service of Mur. 
J. C. Druce should it be found useful in this 


connection. The writer was a miller, of 
Ipswich, born 1723. He died in 1810, aged 
86. 


Extract from the diary of John Savage 3lst 
March to 18th April, 1767. 


Eagle Inn, Cambridge. Slept. 


Crown Inn, Huntingdon. Breakfast. 
Angel Inn, Peterboro’. Dined. 


Slept, (a very good Inn). 
; : To Dinner, Kept by 
a hice young widow. 


Swan Inn, lerrybridge. To Sleep. 
Three Greyhounds, Burroghbridge. 
Fountain Inn, Newcastle on Tyne. 
Kept by one Swift. 
George Inn, Sunderland. Dined. 
Bell Inn, Stilton. For Breakfast. 
Bull Inn, Godmanchester. Dined. (though 
only a Waggon Inn was a very decent house). 
Swann Inn, at Bottisham. To sleep, (kept by 
one Piggott whom I had known keeping an 
Inn at Ipswich). 
So ended a journey of 600 miles or more on 
horseback taking just nineteen days, 

F. Brappury. 


Bull Inn, Stamford, 
Angel Inn, Colesworth, 


To Sleep. 
To Sleep. 
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: ‘ ‘ 
Readers Queries. 
THE BELL OF ARAGON.—May I ask for 

a little heip? In Thomas Dekkex’s play, 
‘Match Mee in London,’ 1631 (Pearson 
Edition of the plays of Dekker, 1872, p. 161) 
occurs the following phrase :-— 

A woman’s tongue is like 

The myraculous Bell in Aragon, which rings 


_. out 

Without the helpe of man. 

I have been unable for two years to find 
anything further of the bell of Aragon, save 
that there is a Collins fragment from which 
I gather 

The bell of Aragon they say 
Spontaneous tolls the tatal day. 

I have recently looked through the entire 
set of ‘ N. and .’ volumes in the Harvard 
University Library, but find nothing in 
regard to this bell. Would some reader be 
kind enough to advise me if there is anything 


| known of this bell, and where I could secure 


HE LONGEST BRITISH SEA-LINE.-- | 


An old sea-going friend gives me the 


curious information that the longest straight | 


line overseas from Great Britain is from the 
Cloch lighthouse near Greenock, at the mouth 
of the Clyde. This, as will be seen on a map, 
misses the Isle of Man, the Irish coast, and 


to the South Polar regions. 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


‘HANGING LONDON. — Tyburn Lane, 

Harrow (See clvi. 46).—Part of this will 
soon be closed, as the new road is being com- 
pleted. Many trees have been cut down, but 
the authorities of the famous school have 
insisted that fresh ones must replace those 
destroyed. 

J. ARDAGH. 


any information regarding it? 
KE. J. WEErKEs. 
Berea College, Kentucky, U.S.A. 


EN JONSON TO DRUMMOND OF 
HAWTHORNDEN : SHAKESPEARE 
IN SCOTLAND.—Has any satisfactory con- 
clusion ever been reached in the matter of 
William Shakespeare’s supposed visit to 
Scotland? The late Sir Sidney Lee did not 
favour the probability of the suggestion, but 
if the following document is authentic, it 
seems to offer fairly convincing proof that 
the great man did at least visit Edinburgh. 
That which follows is taken from a news- 
paper cutting in a scrap-book compiled during 
the first half of last century. No date or 
origin is given for this particular extract. 
A letter from Ben Jonson to Drummond of 
Hawthornden. . . 
Master Vill 
quhen we wer drinking at my 


Lordis on 


a : | Sonday zou promised yat zou would gett for 
Cape Finisterre, and extends, uninterrupted, | : P M : 





me my Lordis coppie he lent you of my lord 
Sempill his interlude callid philotas and quhici 
Vill Shakespeare told me he saw actit in 
edinburt toun quhen he was thair wt the 
players to his great contentment and delighte. 
my man waits zour answer 
to give him the playe 
and lette him awaye 
To zour assured friend 
BEN JONSON. 
From my lodgeing in the cannongait 
Mrch the twelft 1619 
(Endorsed) To my verie good friend 
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the lairde of Hawthorn-den 
rese. 

I should imagine from the inconsistencies 
contained in it this is either a forgery or a 
very inaccurate transcription. I should be 
glad to learn whether the letter is well known 
and, if so, in what books one can find informa- 
tion concerning it. 

P. B. G. B. 


; PSALMIST’S MANUAL.’ — A book 

with this title was published early in 
the nineteenth or late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, by one Richard Firth, who published 
and sold music at Oxford. Can any of your 
readers tell me the date of the publication 
or where a copy is to be found? 

A. G. CarvEw. 


OHN HANS WRIGHT. — I should wel- 
come information as to sources for bio- 
graphical notes concerning John Hans 
Wright, painter; ? flourished c. 1820-30. 
Rotanp AvstTIN. 
YOLLECTORS OF CUSTOMS AT WHITE- 
HAVIN.—Is any list of these preserved ? 
I am anxious to discover the dates of the 
appointments of Andrew Hudleston, b. 1637, 
d, 1706, and Andrew Hudleston, b. 1668, d. 
1724, both of whom are said to have held 
this office. 
C. Roy Huptieston. 


OHN WARBURTON OF HARTLEPOOL. 
—He married in 1710 Dorothy Gibson, 
widow, who was living 1716. She was pre- 
viously married to John Parke, and to the 
Rev. Edmund Gibson. To what branch of 
the Warburton family did John _ belong? 
When was he born, and when did he die? 


C. Roy Hupteston. 


HRISTIAN, WIDOW OF ROBERT DE 
BRUS.—This lady, the daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir William de Ireby of Ireby, 
Cumberland, married (1) before 1257, Sir 
Thomas de Lascelles, (2) Sir Adam de Gese- 
muth, (3) before 1275, Robert de Brus, who 
died 1295. At her death in 1305 her heiresses 
were (1) Joan, born c. 1275, wife of Roger de 
Edneham, (2) Joan, born c. 1277, wife of 
Robert Hudleston, (3) Christiana, born ec. 
1279, wife of John Farlame, (4) Isabel, 
born c. 1280, wife of Hugh de Bochardby 
(? Richardby). Can anyone tell me 
whose daughters these four were?  Chris- 
tian de Brus is said to have had a sister 
Eva, wife (1) of Robert de Stuteville, (2) of 

Alan de Charters. 

C. Roy Huptreston. 
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TALES OF GYNAECOCRACY.—The fact 
that male voters are now outnumbered by 
the female has led some pessimists to fear 
that in time legislation and government wil] 
pass entirely into the hands of women. Long 
ago Sir Walter Besant gave an imaginary 
picture of such a state of affairs in his well- 
known novel ‘The Revolt of Man,’ and more 
recently Professor de Madariaga has treated 
the same theme in a very different way in 
that masterpiece of satire, ‘The Sacred 
Giraffe.’ Have any other tales of the future 
been written which are based on the idea that 
women will be the dominant sex ? 
G. H. Wuite, 
NITED STATES’ PRESIDENT’S FLAG. 
—I am informed that the President of 
the United States of America has a cere- 
monial flag, of blue ground, with the eagle 
in the centre, and a white star at each 
corner. When was this flag inaugurated, 
and on what occasions is it displayed ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 


The Mount, 
Northwood, Middlesex. 


PATHERHOOD AT ADVANCED AGE.— 

Among the recent letters to The Times, 
under the heading ‘ Longevity,’ two cases of 
parenthood at an advanced age are note- 
worthy. 

Mr. N. Brown writes (Nov. 15), ‘‘ My 
great-aunt was born in 1815. She was the 
daughter of a man born in 1728.” 

In the issue for Dec. 5, ‘‘ Edmund Mac- 
naghten was born on August 10, 1679. His 
son Sir Francis Macnaghten, Bt., was born 
in 1763.”’ 

Can these instances be paralleled or sur- 
passed ? 

G. S. G. 


ft ASTINGS. — In the Paston Letters, xx, 
dated 1488, Margaret Mawtby Paston, 
writing to her husband, mentions: ‘‘ I was 
with Lady Morley . . . she says ye ought to 
pay her relief . . . and she told me how it was 
paid in Thomas Chambers time, when her 
daughter Hastings was wedded.’’ A footnote 
states that Lady Morley was a daughter of 
Lord Spencer (Despencier) who was _ first 
married to Sir Hugh Hastings of Elsing, 
Norfolk. 
Thomas Chambers is evidently he who mar- 
ried the widow of Robert Mawtby, Ksgq., 


20 Henry VI, lord of Sparham in her right. 
Robert Mawtby’s will, dated 1413, names 


‘wife Eleanor” (Alianore), son and heir 
John, etc. 


I believe the Visitation of Nor- 
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folk gives this Robert only one wife, Mar- | 


garet Beauchamp; while Blomefield (or 
Betham’s ‘ Baronetage’) gives him _ two 
wives, (1) Eleanor and (2) Margaret Beau- 
champ, daughter of Roger of Bletsoe and 
Johane Clopton. 

It seems evident that Eleanor was the 
second wife, as Margaret Mautby Paston, 
who descended from the eldest son John, 
directed that the Beauchamp arms be on her 
tomb. Was the first wife Hleanor, a daugh- 
ter of Sir Hugh Hastings and Anne Des- 
pencier, who as his widow married Thomas 
Chambers ? 

D. Maztrsy VerriLt. 


(ONYERS (See clv. 461; elvi. 32, 51; clvii. 

339).—Who was Elizabeth Conyers of 
Thormundby, Yorks, widow. In 14 Henry 
VII, in the De Banco Rolls, she appears in a 
suit versus Mathew Maltby, lands in Maltby. 
Was she widow of Sir John Conyers of 
Hornby, who died 1489/90? The pedigree I 
have gives his wife as Margery, youngest 
daughter and co-heir with her sister Eliza- 
beth, of Philip, lord Darcy de Knaith. 
Mathew Maltby was grandfather of Isabella, 
who is called daughter of ‘‘ William Maltby 
of Thormondby.’’ Can anyone explain this 
record? Was the suit through the Conyers 
family or that of Elizabeth ? 


D. Mattsy VERRILt. 
North Vancouver, 
British Columbia, Canada. 


(jINDERELLA IN VERSE.—Can any of 
your readers complete the story of 

Cinderella in verse, of which the following 

are fragments ? 

One day when the King got out of his bed 

He took it into his Royal Head 

To give a hop, a skip and a spread 

To suit his inclination. 


The sisters they had red, red, hair 
And noses made to match it quite; 
Desperate after love although 

They never seemed to catch it quite. 


All alone by the fire poor Cinderella sat 

Alone by the fire with no companion save the 
Cat. 

Straightway the Grandmama down the chim- 
ney came 


Away flew the smoke and bright burnt the | 


ame ; 

‘yet you want, my dear, why do you 
call?” ; 
“Pleace | Grandmama I want to go to the 

all.’’ 
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There are a number of verses telling the 
whole story, each of which can be sung to a 
different well-known ballad tune, e.g. the 
last fragment I have given above goes to the 
tune of ‘ Gaily the Troubadour.’ The verses 
must be nearly a hundred years old. 

W. V. G. 


GHAKESPEARE’S EARRINGS.—Most of 
the portraits of the immortal Shakes- 
peare show him with plain gold rings in the 
lobes of his ears. Why did he wear these? 
Was it for pleasure or ornament, or more im- 
portant, were they love tokens? I have been 
told the latter, Dut am unable to trace any 
testimony. Can any reader kindly assist ? 


M. E. W. 


FAB-RINGS FOR MEN.—I am told that 

in Paris some jewellers advertise ‘‘ Kar- 
rings for men’’; is this so? I would be glad 
to hear of any articles or letters published on 
this subject outside of the notes that have 
appeared in your paper, and would also be 
glad to hear from any gentlemen who may be, 
as I am, interested in ear-rings for men. 


G. J. R. 
“TITTLE CHELSEA, LONDON.’’—I find 


this name in an old document and would 
like to know if it still remains in use, and 
what is the exact or approximate site. 
J. P. Bacon Puttxrps. 


‘TITTLE LONDON.’”’? — There are ham- 

lets, lanes, roads and even districts with 

the appellation of ‘‘ Little London.’’ Does 

it point to rustic sarcasm? What is the real 

origin of this somewhat picturesque nomen- 
clature ? 

J. P. Bacon Puitripes. 
EFERENCE ,WANTED: THOMAS DE 
QUINCEY. — The late W. I. Henley is 


said to have written of Thomas de Quincey 


as “Thomas de Sawdust.” I have consulted 
the Library Edition of Henley’s Works in five 


' volumes, but cannot find any such name given 


to the author of ‘Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater.’ If any of your numerous cor- 
respondents can furnish me with where the 
expression can be found, I shall feel greatly 
obliged. 
JAMES SINTON. 
Braehead, Inveresk, 
Musselburgh. 


OEM WANTED.—Could any reader supply 
me with the words of a poem beginning 
with and entitled 
“When I was a tadpole and you were a fish” 
—in the Paleozoic time. I think it appeared in 


A. E. Doray. 





Replies. 


PLAIN SHIELDS. 
(clvii. 275). 


\ RS. Cope states that a plain azure shield | 


is borne by Consall of Broughton; Mal- 
herbe, Co. Kent. 
Kent though some twenty appear in 
Gazetteer of the British Isles. The name 
Consall is unknown ih Kent. There is in 
that county a place called Boughton Mal- 
herbe and Hasted (ii. p. 42%), giving an ac- 
count of the manor marries Martha one of 
the co-heirs of Thos. de Deen, who owned the 
manor 23 Edw. III, to a Sir John Gousall, 
knt. This statement does not occur in Phili- 
pott, whom Hasted generally copies, and he 
gives no authority for it. It is rendered 
doubtful by an J.p.m. 23 Edw. ITI, 
finds that Martha was just dead aged two 
years. Hasted is quite unable to carry his 
story further and the name Gousall appears 
no more in his pages, and when in his third 
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1711. Will of John Maltby, Hemingby. 
Item. Robert Malebys, chaplain,  pre- 
sented to Rectory of Enderby Malebys, 1297, 


| by Alan Malebys. 


Alan Malebys was his father, under age 
1272, who married Matilda, daughter of 
Gilbert de Ponte. _ He is given three sons, 
Richard, who in 1438 held one fifth fee in 
Askeby, Cale. Wap and one fourth fee in 
Sausthorpe and Langston, Hill Wap. Robert, 
above, and John. ‘here may have been an- 
other son. Chartulary of Burton Hospital, 
Lincolnshire. No date. ‘‘ Alan the Deacon 
de Mauteby, son of Matilda, gives land in 
Mauteby.’’ It may be this Alan was son of 
William Malbisse of Acaster and_ wife 
Matilda, who was grandfather of the Alan 
This Wiliam also had a son Robert, 
who was Rector of Enderby in 1209. 

I first find the name ‘‘ Alan ”’ in the York 
records. 20 Edw. I. ‘* The Sheriff of York 


' to take security from John de Malteby in 


volume he comes to deal with the manor of | 


Wormsell, which descended exactly in the 


same way as the manor of Boughton Mal- | 


herbe, he omits all reference to Gousall. 


Hasted in a note to Sir John Gousall adds a | 


statement also quite unsupported 
dence, that he hore for his arms a 
azure shield. 
heraldic statements from Edmondson, but I 


by evi- | 
plain | 
Hasted generally derives his | 


can find no trace of such a shield in that | 


authority. For the present it must be 
treated like the marriage to Martha de Deen 
as pure fiction. It may be added that if 


Hasted were right the Wottons could clearly | 


quarter this plain coat, but though 


they | 


seem not to have been in the least unwilling | 


to quarter many coats, they never in 


fact | 


quartered this plain one, and this alone is | 


strong evidence against its authenticity. I 
know that there are families who bore names 
of the same sound as Gousall, but their arms 


are all well known and give no colour for | 


Hasted’s unsupported statement. 
Raten GriFFEn. 


MALTBY. 
(clvii. 207, 425). 


1651. Will of Robert Maltby, Hemingby. 
1673. Will of Richard Maltby, Hemingby. 
1675. Will of John Maltby, Hemingby. 
1705. Will of Robert Maultby, Hemingby. 


Cliveland, for an extent of a messuage and 
3 bovates of land in Mailteby, which Alan 
De Malteby held by military service, in the 
King’s hand for the felony Robert de Thor- 
modeby committed with John.’’ In 1289, 
Robert de Thornoteby was imprisoned at York 
for the death of Maude de Malteby. In 
1291 the jury found she died of quinsey. In 
so far as my records go, Maude de Malteby 
would appear to be the sister Maude of John 
Malbisse, living 1315, of Acaster Malbisse 
pedigree. 

In 1314. Alan de Malteby witnesses a 
Charter of land at Mer Teyse, York, and the 
same year, Alan de Malteby witness to a 
charter of John son of Roger de Levyngton 
re. Jarum. Whether this is Alan of Enderby 
or not I do not know. In 1322 there was an 
Alan de Malteby, a monk at Whiteby. 

Item. Simon Maltby, parson of Farforthe, 
1536. He was implicated in the Lincolnshire 
Rebellion and was before D. Reynes, Bishop 
of Lincoln, at Bollyngebrooke. Under clvi. 
297, ‘ Thimelby,’ I gave all I have concerning 
him, 

Item. Sir Nicholas Saunderson, Viscount 
Castleton. ‘‘ To my cousin Anne Maltby £4 
per annum during her husband’s life.’’ Will 
proved 16 June, 1631.. Through the kindness 
of the Earl of Scarbrough, 1 have received 
some extracts of deeds, etc., in his possession, 
but dealing with a later record of Maltby of 
Willoughton, who intermarried with Sutton. 

The Sir Nicholas Saunderson of 1631 will, 
was of Saxby, Lincoln (Is this same as 


|Saxilby? There is a Maltby will of Saxilby, 
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1700), his will proved 13 June, 1631. He 
married Winifred, daughter of John Elltoft 
(or Hiltoft) of Boston, Linc. 

I think the relationship may come through 
an Elltoft. P.C.C. t. 42, 20 Feb., 1618. | 
Will of Mary Eltoft of Caynby, Lincoln, | 
widow, late wife of Henry Eltofts, Esq., 
deac., mentions: ‘‘ Edward ‘altbye and his | 
wife.’ Was ‘‘ cousin Anne Maltby’ his 
wife’s cousin, Anne Elltoft who married 
Edward Maltbye ? 

I can find but one Edward Maltby in Lin- 
coln at this date. Gainsborough Par. Reg. 
gives: ‘‘ Edward Maltby, had_ children 
Edward, bapt. 1605; Elizabeth, 1611; Jayne, 
1615-16.” : 

Edward, jun., evidently married, 1632, 
Alice Chatterton, and had Roger, 1632-3; 





Mary, 1634-5; Edward, 1637; Elizabeth, 
1639-40. At this time, 1640, Edward seems 


to have married Sarah Negus. The Elizabeth 
bapt. 1611 seems to have married Henry 
Bowzers. Edward is an infrequent name in 
Maltby family. The first mention I have of 
it is in 1572 in the will of Thomas Maltbie 
of Gosberton; ‘‘ to sons Edward and John 
Maltbie.”’ 

Is it possible there was also a connection of 
Saunderson with Maltby, as he leaves his 
cousin Anne an annuity ‘‘ during the lifetime 
of her husband.’’ In 1552, Robert Saunderson 
bought Sandbeck, near Maltby, Yorks., of 
Richard Turke, who had it on the dissolution 
of Roche Abbey. In 1554, there is a grant to 
Thomas Melby (Malby) and others of lands 
in Yorks., lands lately belonging to Roche 
Monastery. (Evidently Thomas Malby of 
London, of the Fishmonger’s Company.) The 
son of above Robert Saunderson, Sir 
Nicholas, of Fillingham, Lincoln, was living 
at Sandbeck in 1582. On 21 Oct., 1626, Sir 
Nicholas of Fillingham agreed with Richard 
Marshall, rough Mason, to begin a new house 
at Sandbeck. Wit. by Will. Tomlynson and 
Thomas Hyles. 

Fillingham is adjacent to Kexby. I am 
searching for the missing wives of these 
Kexby Maltbys. The name Robert Tuke 
appears on the will of Thomas Malteby of 
Stainton, Yorks, 1453. Tomlynson I find on 
the will of Robert Maltby of Redbourne, 1563 
(son of Robert of Willoughton, Will 1556, 
who was without doubt brother of John 
Maltby of Kexby Hall), he leaves to ‘‘ John 
Spencer all ye crop sown on Tomlinson house 
land,’’? while in the Chancery case, referred 
to, Defts. Sir Peregrine Saunderson, now 
Lord Castleton, Lady Francis, his mother, 


' Huntingdonshire ; 


Lady Jane Saunderson, widow, John Chap- 
man, Katherine his wife, William Tomlinson. 

am unable to place in what way Tomlinson 
became a deft. The Manor df Willoughton 
belonged to the Earl of Scarbrough and also 
the Manor of Glentworth, where Richard 
Maltbie died in 1586. 

Item. W. Battle Maltby. I believe this 
family were of Louth, but I have been un- 
able to obtain further records. 

Item. Edward Maltby, Vicar of Buckden. 
Bishop Pretyman, afterwards Tomline, of 
Lincoln, made Edward Maltby his domestic 
chaplain and gave him a prebend at Lincoln, 
in addition to the vicarages of Buckden, 
Holbeach, Lincoln; and 


Leighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire. It is an 
interesting circumstance that Bishop 


Maltby’s great-uncle, John Maltby, was of 
Holbeach, with wife Constantia, and had 
children born there from 1718-1727. The 
wife of Sir George Pretyman Tomline was 
Elizabeth Maltby, aunt of the Bishop. The 
will of the Bishop’s father, 1794, has as 
Exors. Edward King, the Rev. John Pretty- 
man. Wit. Jeptha Press and William Foster. 

Item. Suitclaim from Thomas Maltby of 
Grantham, 1496. I cannot place this record. 
Who owned Harlaxton Manor? 

I have only two references to Grantham. 
Is there any significance in the early record ? 
“Sir William Malebisse, was found by an 
enquiry held at Grantham, 1348, regarding 
the Honour of Eye, Suffolk, to be holding 
that fief, half a fee in Newbo and half a fee 
in Acaster and Acton, Yorks.’’ 

A later record is the will of Mercy Maltby 
of Grantham, widow, 1700. She mentions 
‘son William and his son Henry and daugh- 
ter Mercy Lambe.” 

Item. Strubby and Woodthorpe. Account 
by John Maltbie, 1574. There is a will of 
John Maultby, Strubby, 1582, and will of 
John Maltby, Strubby, 1589. The Salt- 
marshes from Yorks. were of Strubby, and 
Jenyt Mawtby of Langton by Wragby (whom 
T place as step-mother of John of Welton, 
possibly father of Sir Nicholas Malby) in her 
will, 1532, leaves to ‘‘ Mr. Sawtemarch and 
his wife.’’ They are the first names on the 
will. Record without date. ‘‘ Vicar . 
Maltby of Strubby.”’ 

Item. John Maltbie bequest ( 71582). This 
is possibly a bequest from above John of 
Strubby, whose will was 1582. 


Item. Doddington estate. Nodate. J. 
Maltby. Doddington Pigot marriages, 1605. 


John Maltbye and Anne Walker mar. 30 
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Nov. Perhaps the J. Maltby above. 

1603. Alice Malthey and Henry 
mar. 14 Jan. 

1653. Westborough cum Doddington. 
Robert Maultby and Margaret Clarke, mar. 
8 Sept., 1653. 

I should esteem it a very great favour if 
readers in their genealogical researches chance 
upon any reference to the Maltby name, any 
spelling, they would be so kind as to send it 
to me either through ‘N. and Q).’ or 
directly. 


Read, 


D. Mattspy VERRILL. 
North Vancouver, B.C., Canada. 


RON SHOES FOR OXEN (elvii. 3535, 595, 

413, 427).—At the beginning of the Afghan 
War, 1878-1881, I was in charge of a small 
party which did a number of odd jobs for 
General Sir Donald Stewart, then com- 
manding in Southern Afghanistan. Among 
these I had to carry a quantity of cash 
(rupees) in heavy treasure carts, drawn by 
Army draught bullocks, from Sukkur to Sibi, 
and thence to Kandahar on camels. All these 
bullocks were iron shod. At Sibi a quantity 
of telegraph stores were added to the caval- 
cade, carried on rough carts drawn by ordin- 
ary bullocks of the country. I found many 
of these to be unshod, but insisted on having 
them all properly shod, as otherwise they 
would never have got through the formidable 
Bolan Pass, which faced me immediately on 
leaving Sibi. 

R. C, TeMpte. 

Seven years ago, when digging the founda- 
tions for the house wherein I reside at Mount 
Pleasant, Denton, near Newhaven, Sussex, a 
perfect iron shoe for an ox, and a curious 
old door-key, were unearthed. The same are 
now in my possession. 

Henri M. Léon. 


Local parish histories, especially of 
parishes situated on the old Drovers’ or Drift 
roads, frequently afford information on this 
topic. 

Robert Forster, ‘ History of Corbridge,’ 
1881, describes the ancient Drift. Road which 
passed through that parish and says about 
the herds of cattle which annually left the 
Highlands of Scotland for Smithfield Market, 
London :— 

The cattle were generally shod with flat 
plates of iron to preserve their feet during the 
long journey. A man often accompanied thein 


for this purpose. 

He further tells us that Cleminson Lough, 
a blacksmith of Greenhead, and brother of 
the sculptor John Lough, was accustomed to 
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meet the droves some miles before they 
reached Greenhead and followed them some 
miles beyond until every animal had _ been 
well shod. 

W. E. Wiggen, writing in 1914 an account 
of the village of Esh, on this same road 
mentions the green where the cattle rested 
for the night, and the old smithy presided 
over by John Marley, part of whose work was 
the shoeing or attaching of flat iron plates to 
the hoofs of the drovers’ cattle. 

Edmund Bogg, in ‘ Wensleydale,’ writing 
of Langthorpe, a village about three miles 
from Boroughbridge, says it was noted for 
the making of hand-made nails used for shoe- 
ing cattle. Thirty thousand of these nails 
are said to have been made by the villagers 
annually. 

H. Askew. 

{‘OMMONWEALTH PRINTED ORDIN. 

ANCHS (clvii. 423). — The Ordinance 
cited is entered under date 26 May, 1654, on 
p. xevil. of the ‘ Table of Acts,’ printed in 
vol, iii. of Firth and Rait’s ‘ Acts and Ordin- 
ances of the Interregnum 1640-1662.’ The 
text is not re-printed in that Collection, nor 
does it appear to have been so included in any 
other. The copy seen is in the British 
Museum, E.1064(4) and this forms one of a 
number of ordinances which were bound 
together in one volume with a table of con- 
tents and a title-page and issued by Henry 
Hills (one of the printers of the particular 
ordinance in question) in 1654, entitled ‘A 
Collection of all the Proclamations . . . and 
Ordinances . . , beginning December 16, 165%, 
and ending September 2, 1654.’ The volume 
contains 476 pages. (See introduction Firth 
and Rait, pp. vii, viii of vol. vi.). It may be 
that your correspondent’s ordinance was orig- 
inally in one of the sets issued by Hills, and 
that the pagination was added in writing, 
though he does not say if the numeration is 
printed or not. 

Roranp AvsTIN. 


ETTERS FROM CALTFORNIA BY VIN- 
CENT NEALE, VI AND VII (elvii. 
345).—In letter VI. Neroash and Haslam are 
mentioned as localitiesin Greater New York. 
T have never heard of them. Are they not 
mis-readings for New Rochelle and Hacken- 
sack ? 

Letter VII.‘ Turkey shoots.’’? It might 
he added that other means for procuring the 
Thanksgiving turkey in the United States 
(shoots seem not to be very common) are 
raffles, ‘‘ feather parties ‘’ (generally card 
entertainments, with turkeys for prizes), 
dancing contests, and the giving of premiums 
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by tradesmen with certain large purchases, 
such as that of an automobile. <A curious— 
put here irrelevant—item of turkey lore is the 
“jyoning ’’? of turkeys by certain unscrupu- 
lous farmers before they are sold to dealers, 
in order to make the bird heavier: somewhat 
the same procedure is resorted to, which 
Mark Twain describes as being employed, for 
another reason, in ‘The Jumping Frog of 
Caveleras County.’ 

The absence of bread at dinner. In these 
days of dietetics, the doctor referred to is not 
strange. Although a guest may generally 
have it for the asking, bread is often excluded 
from the menu by a hostess chary of provid- 
ing too starchy a meal. Many—ladies 
especially—in the recent fad for ‘‘ reducing,”’ 
would touch no bread, potatoes or other sup- 
posedly fattening foods. 

Other peculiar ideas. Every idiosyncracy 
may be traced to a belief that the uncustom- 
ary is the better way. Hot plates: may not 
the French woman and her son have had 
some fear of ruining their fine china by heat- 
ing it? The reason for having no cupboards 
seems cryptic; but it might be understood if 
something more of these interesting people 
were known. Perhaps they believed in havy- 
ing nothing which had to be put away out of 
sight. 

Pavut McPuar.in. 

Birmingham, Michigan. 

MMURING AS CAPITAL PUNISH- 

MENT (clvii. 243, 284, 299, 320, 337, 409, 
447), — There is a story told by Stukeley, 
repeated by Abraham de la Pryme, and 
handed down in every guide-book and direc- 
tory of the district, that the skeleton of a 
monk was found walled up at Thornton 
Abbey, Lincolnshire, during the seventeenth 
century. Tradition has it that this was one 
of the abbots, and a learned writer in the 
Archaeological Journal (Vol. ii, p. 359) re- 
duced the possibilities to two, Thomas Gre- 
tham, the 14th, and Walter Multon, the 
18th, abbot. Dugdale, however, records the 
fact that Gretham’s successor was appointed 
upon the death of the former, whereas Multon 
is thus mentioned by a monk of Thornton 
whose writings are preserved among the Tan- 
ner MSS. ‘‘ He died but in what manner or 
by what death IT know not. He hath no obit, 
as the other Abbots have, and the place of his 
burial hath not been found.” 

It is unthinkable that a mitred abbot, head 
of one of the greatest ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in the diocese, should have been sub- 
jected to a punishment of this kind, but the 
tradition is interesting. I suppose it is just 
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possible that an ordinary monk might, for a 
very grave offence, be condemned to immure- 
ment, but even this is unlikely in a house 
of Augustinian Canons. 

It is said that the skeleton had a candle- 
stick, table and book and was in perfect con- 
dition but fell to pieces when it was exposed 
to the air. Whether or not it was wearing 
an abbot’s ring is not recorded. 

I seem to remember reading of some similar 
immurement discovered during the excava- 
tion of a Roman site; was it Uriconium ? 

It would be interesting to know what 
foundation, if any, there is for the story of 
Brother Jucundus, told by Baring Gould in 
the second volume of his ‘ Yorkshire Odd- 
ities.’ 

Peter B. G. BINNALL. 
te eb dare ON EMERSON: PHILO- 
SOPHASTER (clvii. 315, 411).—Perhaps 
some readers could supply the reference to 
Kingsley (Charles or Henry?) for the con- 
venient word ‘‘ philosophaster.’’ Swinburne 
need not have been so squeamish about adopt- 
ing it, as the ‘N.E.D.’ quotes it from Henry 

More, 1650, and Huxley, 1894. 
8. 


VENETIAN CHAIN (elvii. 172, 248).— 

Animportant branch of the art of the gold- 
smith at Venice in the Middle Ages was the 
making of ‘‘those fine golden chains, first of all 
called ‘ entrecosei,’ but now known as * man- 
ini,’ or-Venetiag chain, a charming ornament 
made of tiny rings... .’’ W. H. Howells, in his 
‘Venetian Life’ (1907), p. 230, says that a 
considerable number of people are still em- 
ployed ‘‘in the manufacture of objects of 
taste and ornament, and in the Ruga Vecchia 
at Rialto, they yet make the famous Venetian 
gold chain, which few visitors . . . can have 
failed to notice hanging in strands and wound 
round spools, in the shop windows of the Old 
Procuratie and the Bridge of Rialto. It is 
wronght of all degrees of fineness and is so 
flexible that it may be folded and wound in 
any shape.’? It is chiefly worn by the 
Venetians now as a ‘‘safe investment for 
Teady money,’’ as it is no longer made in 
great quantity and is therefore of value. 

In earlier times, it is said, the ‘‘ chain was 
made as fine as sewing-silk, and worn em- 
broidered on Genoa velvet by the patrician 
dames. It had then a cruel interest from the 
fact that its manufacture, after a time, cost 
the artisans their eyesight, so fine and subtle 
was the work.’”’ Mr. Howells says that he 


could not help noticing that even in his time 
the workmen in the shops in the Ruga 
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Vecchia still suffered from their eyes, though | 


the work was much coarser. 

P. Molmenti in his ‘ Venice, . 
Middle Ages,’ Vol, ii. (1906), p. 79, from 
which the first quotation given above is taken, 
refers to Fabio Mutinelli’s ‘ Lessico 
Veneto... .,’ published in Venice in 1851, as 
his authority for the statements concerning 
the Venetian chains. 

H. M. CasuHMore. 


SNGRAVING PUBLISHED BY ACKER- | 


MANN, 1812 (clvii. 296, 339). — S. T. 
Prideaux in her ‘Aquatint Engraving’ (1909) 
devotes a chapter to the work of Rudolph 
Ackermann, and also gives in appendix D 
a list of ‘ Publications by Ackermann with 
Aquatint Plates.’ This list is chronologically 
arranged, and the entries for 1812 are ‘ West- 
ininster Abbey . . . 83 plates after A. Pugin, 
Huett, and F. Mackenzie. 
and * Rudiments of Landscape Drawing. . . 
14 plates, of which 7 are coloured, after 
Pyne.’ <A further work published by Acker- 
mann in 1812, but presumably without aqua- 
tint plates, was ‘Sickler’s Topographical 
and Panoramic Survey of the Campagna di 
Roma.’ 

Between 1814 and 1816, Ackermann pub. 
lished a series of university, college and public 
school histories, with supplementary ‘ Por- 
traits of the Founders’ to the ‘ History of 
the University of Oxford’ (1814), and that 
of the ‘ University of Cambridge’ (1815). 
Appendix D does not appear to mention any 
plate by or after Nathaniel Hone as included 
in a work published by Ackermann, neither 
does the article on Hone in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ nor that in Bryan’s 
‘ Dictionary of Painters and Engravers.’ 

An article on the ‘ Portraits in Acker- 
mann’s ‘‘ Oxford’’’ was printed in ‘ N. and 
().,’ 5 S. ix. and x., and further articles on 
‘Rudolph Ackermann’ and his publications 
are to be found in ‘ N. and Q.,’ 4S. iv. 

H. M. Casumore. 


NOON-DAY GUN (clvii. 263, 302, 319, 336, 
358, 410, 430, 447). — When I was at 
Edinburgh University, about 1879-80, I was 
then a Captain in the Shropshire and Staf- 
fordshire Artillery Volunteers, and was 
attached for duty to the City of Edinburgh 
Volunteer Artillery. We frequently had gun 
drill at the Castle. One summer evening I 
happened to be the only officer present, or 
was the senior on parade. 
The R.A. non-com., whose duty it was to 
see that the gun was in order for firing the 
noon-day gun, was much concerned because 


. [in] the | 
| formed up, and in a few minutes the gun was 


Text by Combe,’ | 





the gun had been dismounted, and he doubted 
if he could get it mounted in time for the 
next day. I had a Repository detachment 


parpbuckled over the side and placed ready 
tor firing. j 
Hersert Souruam., 

EARTH TAX: WINDOW TAX (elvii. 

2435, 286, 5035, 319, 538, 559, 395).—Hearth 

Tax. There is a volume in the Records at 

the County Hall, Warwick. Inside the 


| cover, ‘‘ A Duplicate of all Hearths & Stones 


retorned Att March, 1663, by Act.” 

Window Tax. I think that the Assess- 
ments, re Window Tax, may in some Counties 
be found with the records in the custody of 
the Clerk of the Peace for the County. When, 
in August last, searching certain records at 
the County Hall, Gloucester, I found, when 
looking for Land Tax Assessments for certain 
parishes in certain Hundreds, that in some 
cases the Land Tax Assessments showed, 
alongside, Window Tax Assessments. This 
about 1776. 

In South Shropshire, forty to twenty years 
ago, I often noticed windows bricked up in 
order to save taxation. In one farmhouse on 
my late father’s estate, near Stottesdon, part 
of the house dating back to the last quarter of 
the seventeenth century, if not earlier, there 
was, just over twenty years ago, a long wide 
window reaching from below the eaves to, I 
feel sure, the ground floor. At any rate, it 
lighted the staircases and landings on the 
first and second floors. 

The Record Indexes of the counties of 
Gloucester, Northants, and Warwick, do not, 
I think, mention Window Tax Assessments. 


| I searched various records at these places this 


year. 
“As far as I am aware, there is no mention 
in the indexes of the Records of counties Bed- 
ford and Oxford. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


OOR PARK, RICKMANSWORTH (clvii. 
390).—The Duke of Monmouth purchased 

the property in 1670, when he came of age 
and built the present mansion in brick. It 
was sold to him by James Butler, first Duke 
of Ormond. The property was purchased by 
Benjamin Heskin Styles from the widow of 
the Duke of Monmouth. Styles amassed a 
large fortune in the South Sea Bubble. His 
brother-in-law was sub-governor of the South 
Sea Company, so Styles may have beer 
warned in time. He cased over Monmouth’s 
building with Portland stone, added the 
portico and two wings. Styles was M.P. for 
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Devizes and Calne from 1722 till his death 
in 1739. 
W. R. Davies. 
ou INSCRIPTIONS: A CORRECTION 
(clvii. 422).—The inscriptions given, pur- 
porting to be those on ‘‘the four bells at 
Didbury Parish Church, Cheshire,’ are in 


reality the inscriptions on the first four of a | 


ring of six bells at Didsbury Church, Lanca- 
shire. Didsbury was a chapelry of the ancient 
parish of Manchester. A full account of the 
bells, with the inscriptions on all six, will 
be found in the Transactions of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, xxxiii. 26. 
F. H. CHretHam. 


rwo SISTERS WITH THE SAME 

CHRISTIAN NAME (clvii. 333, 376, 
429).—Sir John Paston and John Paston the 
younger were both living at the same time. 
Sons of John and Margaret (Mawtby) Pas- 
ton. Sir John born about 1440. 

The will of George Ellyot of Stertford, 
Herts, Esq., 1548, mentions: ‘‘I bequeath 
to my eldest brother John Eliott five pounds. 
I bequeath to John Eliott my youngest 
brother five pounds.”’ 

The will of Henry Maltbie, of Old Eagle, 
Lincoln, 1581, gives: ‘‘ Rest of goods to my 
three daughters, Margaret, Joan Maltbie the 
elder, Joane Maltbie the younger, Exex.’’ 

In the course of years I have found prob- 
ably a dozen references to two sons bearing the 
same Christian name, but this was the first 
record I had seen of two daughters with the 
same given name. 

D. Mattrsy VERRIrL. 
British Columbia, Canada. 

North Vancouver, 

“QCANDISCOPE ” (clvii. 424). — The 
scandiscope was invented by Mr. George 


Smart, who was awarded two gold medals for | 


it by the Society of Arts. It consisted of a 
large whalebone brush, extending in most 


cases to a diameter of 2ft., which was thrust | 
up the chimney by means of hollow cylinders | 
or tubes, fitting into one another like the | 


joints of a fishing-rod, with a large cord run- 
ning through them. The brush was worked 
up and down, as each fresh joint was added, 
until it reached the chimney pot; during its 


descent it was in like manner worked up and | 


down as each joint was removed. The instru- 
ment quickly won favour with all those who 
disliked the use of climbing boys for chimney 
sweeping, and in 1826 the King was patron 
of “The Society for Suspending Climbing 
Boys by the use of the Scandiscope.’’ 
of the chimney sweepers in different parts of 
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| London in 1826 could be obtained from the 
| Secretary of the ‘‘ Society for Superseding 
| Climbing Boys.’’ Illustrations of the scan- 
| discope will be found in Hone’s ‘ Everyday 
| Book,’ vol. ii., under date May 1. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘HE TULIP IN HERALDRY (clvii. 389). 
According to Woodward’s ‘ Treatise on 
Heraldry’ (London, 1896), a considerable 
number of families have the tulip as a 
heraldic charge, especially in Holland. ‘A 
Glossary of Terms used in Heraldry,’ by 
James Parker, reveals that it appears on the 
blazon of only one British coat-of-arms, that 


of Atherton. ArcuIBALD SPaRKE. 


‘A Complete Guide to Heraldry,’ by A. (. 
Fox Davis (p. 272) says that ‘‘ Tulips occur 
in the Arms of Raphael.’’ 

é.. BH. OW. 

ESSONS IN RHYME (clvii. 424).—The 

following is another version of the 
‘Grammar Rhyme ’ 

A Noun is the name of a place or thing, 

As London, a boy, a top, or a string; 

To describe such thing, Adjective write down, 

As naughty or large, black, white, blue or 

brown; 

Verbs denote actions, future, present, past, 

As to go, to be, to eat, or to fast; 

How such acts are done, Adverbs then do 

show, 

Stupidly or well, or nimbly or slow; 

Sentences to join, Conjunctions are put, 

As, and, however, moreover, or but: 

When surpris’d, an Interjection we cry, 

Such as alas! Ah! Eh! Umph! or Oh my! 

This is the way whereby children we teach 

To easy remember the parts of speech. 

ln my brochure on ‘ Memory’ (referred to 
in ‘Memorabilia’ at ante p. 290) I give 
several examples of these ‘“‘ Memory Rhymes.” 
If your correspondent will send his address, 
I will be pleased to present him with a copy 
of the brochure. 

Henri M. Lion. 

8, Taviton Street, W.C.1. 

OB-SUNDAY (clvii. 423).—At a school at 

Dunchurch some fifteen years after the 
| date mentioned by Colonel Welby, we had the 
jingle :— 

Unbutton one, 
Unbutton two. 
Cock hat Sunday, 
Gob in the pew. 

The directions given in the four lines were 
to be observed on the last four Sundays of 
term, and had no reference to the ecclesi- 
astical calendar. ‘‘ Cock-hat Sunday ’”’ was 
celebrated by wearing one’s Sunday topper 
tilted to one side on the way to church, 

A. F. B. 
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ALLAM’S FAMOUS RIDDLE (clvii. 

353).—Has been attributed to many besides 

Hallam. For discussion, details and solu- 

tion, see‘ N. & Q.’15S. ii. 10; 7S. ii. 27, 71. 
W. &#. 


Is S. quite sure that Hallam was the com- 
poser of the riddle mentioned? I have seen 
it attributed to, amongst others, Fox, Sheri- 
dan, Psalmenazar and Lord Byron. 
always been of the opinion that the author- 
ship is one of the secrets of literature. 


The solution, if there really be one, was | 
| a boy. 


exercising the abilities of the readers of the 
Leisure Hour in 1888, but without any 
definite result. Many, it was asserted at 
that time, considered it only as an ingenious 
hoax, and unguessable because there is really 
nothing to guess. Others are said to have 


wrestled with the charade with results more | 
, seems to suggest that the carver had been 


or less plausible. 

One correspondent pointed out that a 
writer in ‘ N. and Q.’ Nov. 10, 1855), stated 
that the charade had been solved by only one 


T have | 
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uncle, Thomas Burton of Longner),and Anne 
dau. of Thomas Hill, Esq., of Tern Hall 
They had four sons, Robert, Henry, Edward 
and John. The first three married, but had 
no issue named William Kinninmond. Did 
the youngest son, John, marry? 

James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., Sco, 


| (HE GENDER OF SOULS (elvii. 226, 269, 


: 500, 340).—In the ninth room of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, South Ken. 


| sington, there is an oaken statuette of St, 


person—Dean Peacock—but what his solution | 


was is unknown. 

A clergyman gave ‘‘The Church” ag a 
solution. 
twenty rhyming lines. Another answer sub- 
mitted was ‘‘ Measure.’’ In this reply 
various applications of the word ‘‘ Measure ”’ 
were utilised to suit the conditions of the 
riddle. Another answer was ‘‘ Good Fri- 
day,’’ which was backed up by an elaborate 
and ingenious commentary. 

The only judgment 
attempts was that none of them could be 
considered as quite satisfactory. 

Perhaps those who hold that the charade 
does not admit of an answer are right. 


H. Askew. 
[See also Charades: *T sit: on <8 
rock, ..” at ante 1S. xii. 365, 520: 2S, i. 83.] | 


OHN HILL BURTON, THE HISTORIAN 
OF SCOTLAND (clvii. 352, 412). — He 
was the son of Lieut. William Kinninmond 
3urton, of the Rutland Cavalry, by his wife 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Paton, Esq., 
of Grandholm, Aberdeenshire. 
John Hill Burton was born at Aberdeen in 
1809, and married an accomplished lady, 
Katharine, a daughter of Professor Cosmo 


Innes, who in 1846 was appointed professor 
of Constitutional Law at Edinburgh. 

The only marriage between a Burton and a 
Hill that I have been able to trace is that of 
Robert Lingon (who assumed the name of 
Burton pursuant to the 


will of his great- | 


ABEL EVANS: 


This was elaborated in a set of | 


Michael, trampling on a demon and holding 
The label says that it is St. Michael 
with a saved soul. The date assigned to the 
statuette is the fifteenth century, when the 
mediaeval world was beginning to feel the 
influences of the Renaissance movement. The 
boy is weird in face and mis-shapen in form 
but the likelike and virile figure of the saint 


attracted by the new movement and perhaps 
he was contemptuous of mediaeval traditions, 
In any case he has produced a soul that is 


male. T. Percy Armstrong, 
‘THE APPARITION’ 
POEM, 1712 (clvii. 334).—Abel Evans, 
the poet and divine, was the son of Abel 
Evans, gentleman, of London, and was born 
in February, 1679. He entered the Merchant 


| Taylors’ School in 1685, was elected proba 


passed on these | 


tionary fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford 
(1692), and proceeded to the degrees of B.A. 
(1696), M.A. (1699), B.D. (1705), and D.D. 
(1711). He took Holy Orders in 1700, being 
incumbent of Kirtlington, St. Giles, Oxford, 
and Great Stoughton, Huntingdonshire. In 
1725 he was presented to the Rectory of 
Cheam, Surrey, and died there 18 October, 
1837. Evans had a reput.tion as a satirist 
and epigrammist. ‘The Apparition ’ was 
published in 1710, and in 1713 a poetical 
epistle entitled ‘ Vertumnus ’ was issued, He 
Was personally acquainted with Pope, who 
gave him a place besides Young and Swift in 
the second book of the ‘ Dunciad.’ According 
to ‘D.N.B.’ his best known epigram is the 
one on Vanbrugh, the originality of which 
has been questioned : 
Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
(COUNTESS OF BEAUREGARD, MISS 
ELIZABETH HOWARD (elvii. 334).- 
There are references to her at 11S. iv. 347, 
430, 473, 535, etc., but. I do not know if they 
show where she was buried. 
R. 8S. B. 
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Reign of Henry V. Vol, IIT (1415-1422). | 


the late James Hamilton Wylie and) 
William ‘Templeton Waugh. (Cambridge 


University Press. £1 10s. net). 


MELANCHOLY interest is attached to this | 


volume. It gives us the remainder of Dr. 
Wylie’s valuable work on Henry V—prepared 
for the press and completed by a_ younger 


scholar—and it contains a memoir of the author | 


by Professor ‘Tout, who himself, to the deep 


regret of all students of the Middle Ages in | 


England, has now passed from the scene of his 
labours. Dr. Wylie’s earlier monograph, on 
Henry IV, obtained instant recognition. — 
isan outstanding model for effective handling 


It | 


of the mnewly-opened wealth of historical 
sources. Further, it has the attractiveness | 
pelonging to work done—competently—in the | 


spirit, by the methods, with the advantages 
and disadvantages of the amateur, who, if, 
for the most part, he falls below the strictly 
trained expert, does occasionally, when faculty 


and opportunity meet, equal or even, in some | 


qualities, surpass him. 


At Dr. Wylie’s death, early in 1914, the first | 


volume of ‘The Reign of Henry V’ had been 
published, and a small part of the proof for 


the second had been corrected, which, with the | 


j cri { J was | 3 ! 
rest of the manuscript for that volume, was | taek @ ivema atarenls ak to enue rece 


printed in 1919. Mr. Waugh, entrusted with 


the material for the concluding volume, found | 
that the author had completed his researches, | 


and composed the narrative in the rough, for 


the period from the departure of the Emperor | 


Sigismund from Constance in 1415 to the fall 
of Melun in 1420. Beyond that there was 


virtually no material to work over, and Mr. | 


Waugh himself is the author of the concluding 
nine chapters. In the earlier portion a few 
passages in square brackets give his correction 


of or addition to details in Dr. Wylie’s text. | 


The early fifteenth century —- at least in 
England—may perhaps be accounted one of the 


most favourable for treatment by Dr. Wylie’s | 


method. 


the side of the adventurous and picturesque— 
of the grim, too, and horrible—it offers abund- 
ance. Accordingly, not only in the greater 
set scenes, such as the taking of Caen 


On its political side it is a century | 
of curiously little permanent consequence; on | ] 
| ful task. His work. however, 


or | 


Melun, but also in the fortunes of obscurer | 
individuals, in curious incidents, in details of | 


pageantry and ceremonial, and in the yet more 
interesting details concerning the furnishing 
of supplies for the armies, and in the general 
progress of the chronicle of the times which 
we see moving before us almost from day to 
day, we are not compelled to relate what we 
see as origin to important later developments, 
but can take it simply as we see it—as a 
sort of Odyssey, in fact. Here and there good 


foundati as i for a story hitherto | T i 
oundation has been found for a story h | Guowhedee af the tevasne varel fie af Mee 


discredited, such as the Duke of Gloucester’s 
riding out into the sea with drawn sword to 
require of Sigismund disclaimer of al] imperial 
rights ere he set foot on the English shore. 


| astonishing readiness for all occasions. 
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| general, the occasional re-estimation of auth- 


orities is among the valuable features of the 
book. 

Mr. Waugh, while agreeing in the main, we 
take it, with Dr. Wylie, and continuing accord- 
ing to plan with admirable closeness, thinks 
somewhat more kindly of the hero than his 


leader could manage to think. We fancy 
that this arises in part from the younger 


writer’s happier and truer conception of the 
mind of the fifteenth century, particularly in 
regard to the absence, or slightness, of national 
feeling. This, amid much else, involved, on 
Henry’s part, such a straight-forward genuine 
belief in the validity of his claims as is hard 
for the modern student to grasp, and also on 
the part of the French, a certain real sym- 
pathy with him in his enterprise, alongside of 
their admiration for his character, energy and 
The 
passages bringing out the contemporary French 
opinion of Henry—they admired above all his 
justice—are specially worth noting. An inci- 
dent now and again—such as the action of the 
monk who chose to betray his city to the 
enemy rather than see his abbey destroyed— 
suggests how much easier to men’s con- 
sciences it was to pass from one side to another 
in war before difference in religion had been 
established. 

The chgpters devoted to English affairs 
(there is one on Oldcastle in whom Dr, Wyle 


and administration show the same thorough- 
ness of research and the same competent 
handling. We hope that not only reigns of 
kings, but also the lives of medieval states- 
men, and campaigns, and periods in the his- 
tory of towns may come increasingly to be 
treated after this pattern. 


A Cotteswold Manor. Painswick. By Welbore 
St, Clair Baddeley. (Longmans £1 1s net). 


AINSWICK, alike by reason of its natural 
beauty and of its various and interesting 
history, is worthy to have a good book written 
about it by a good writer. Readers of ‘N and 
Q),’ know well the claims of Mr. St. Clair 
Baddeley to undertake this attractive and use- 
reveals to us 
something more than we had been aware of : 
we recognized his close and extended study in 
all the matters, antiquarian, genealogical, lin- 
guistic, which enter into local history, but 
we find here, beyond these, a great and dis- 
cerning enthusiasm for the charm and charac- 


| ter of landscape, which seems to permeate the 


In | 


whole, so that Painswick and the events re- 
lated of it seem all to present themselves as 
seen under the open sky. ; 

Mr, Baddeley supports with due minuteness 
well-established tradition. He attends as care- 
fully to the humble as to the high. and his 
pages, enriched from good store of material, 
contribute substantially to our ever-increasing 


land its changes. The buildings 
he has to deal with, beautiful and typical 
though some of them are, are not ancient, 


and 
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save for the churches, the oldest being mostly 
of the fifteenth century, the most important 
Tudor or Jater. Of documents, whether quoted 
in the text or set out in appendixes, there are 
plenty, and they abound in curious matters. | 

Every considerable local history, however, | 
may be expected to possess some distinct char- 
acteristic, and that of Painswick we find in 
the number of great families and the diversi- 
field careers of the noble personages connected 
with the manor. The de Laci, de Monchensi, 
de Valence, the Talbots, Lisles and Berkeleys, 
even more than their successors, seem to us, 
under Mr. Baddeley’s guidance, to offer a good 
deal that the student will find worth thinking 
over. It occurs to us, particularly reflecting 
on how much still remains unexplained in the 
Wars of the Roses, that perhaps the time has 
come for a fresh study, and 7. tf making of a 
new estimation, of the English baronage and 
the part they played—whether, on the whole, 
obstructive or beneficent—in the development 
of England on the social side. This need fol- 
lows from the very fact that the social life of 
tcwnsfolk and country folk, as well as the 
working of law and the administration of the 
country generally have in recent years taken 
on new aspects for us—result of deeper _re- 
search and new and better generalisation. For 
the kind of work we have in mind it is local 
rather than national or _ political history, 
which must form the basis. and the scholar 
who sets hims.'f to it will certainly give Mr. 
Baddeley’s account of the medisval lords of 
Painswick a place aiaong his chosen and valued 
authorities. 


The Influence of Christ in the Ancient World. 
Ry TT. Glover (Cambridge University 
Press 5s. net). 

N a remarkable conversation at Shiraz 
Edward Browne was informed by the 

Babis of what they held to be the signs of a 
fact that “ Against all opposition, agafnst all 
true prophet, the principal sign being the 
persecution, unsupported by human might, 
what the prophet says comes to pass.” The | 
Babis gave as examples the fast of Ramazdn 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and the influence of 
Christ. This evidence needs, however, to be 
re-apprehended by each generation, for its very 
cogency tends to make men under-rate it, and, 
again, its force comes home differently at 
different times and under different conditions 
of thought and life. Re-statement of it is a 
most inspiring task, as Dr. Glover has 
evidently experienced. His many readers will 
find here all the qualities, and likewise the 
limitations, to which they are accustomed. 
Under the headings of ‘Society,’ ‘ Thought,’ 
‘Character,’ ‘ Life or Death?’ ‘God,’ out of 
the wide range of his reading both in the 
ancient originals and in modern interpreta- 
tions, he first draws a picture of the world 
into which Our Lord came, and then sets about 
defining the exact quality, the peculiar new 
power, of the light and the impulse which He 
imparted. 





Sermons and Lectures selected from the Re 
mains of the late Edward Russell Bernard 
Canon and Chancellor of Salisbury, (Can. 
bridge University Press. (6s. net). 


sey little collection may appeal to readers 
of ‘N. and Q.’ from three considerations, It 
contains in the lectures—especially in that on 
Hymns and Hymn Writers—a certain amount 
of information; it exemplifies a type of learn. 
ing and of piety, a standpoint oP the judg. 
ment, and an attitude towards other religious 
communions which has now been largely left 
behind, yet has great claims on our respect: 
and it’ makes us acquainted with a mind of 
unusual gravity, wisdom and sincerity, which 
proves rather more than less attractive from 
the fact that its utterances are characterized 
by a certain dryness and an_ unaffected re 
straint. There is, too, something refreshing 
in writing which, obviously that of a scholar 
is no less obviously without the slightest aim 
at being “ literary.” 


Modern Oratory. By Lord Hewart of Bury. 
(Humphrey Milford, for the English Asso 
ciation. 2s. net). 


> ame brilliant address characterises oratory 

as it is in itself, and compares ancient 
and modern oratory, with delightful lucidity 
and wit. Many good epigrams might hk 
extracted from it. The main positions, inevit 
ably, are familiar. Oratory has sunk from 
its place as the greatest and most honourable 
of the arts; is now not to be acknowledged as 
strictly an art at all. Yet it has not been 
difficult to show that modern oratory in some 
important points, excels ancient oratory. For 
criticism of modern oratory Lord Hewart goes 
back to Cicero’s enunciation of principles. He 
gives among examples of perfect modern elo 
quence, appealing “to what is primitive,” 
Jeanie Deans’s pleading for her sister to Queen 
Caroline, and John Bright’s words in his 
Crimean Speech: “The angel of death has 
been abroad throughout the land; you may 
almost hear the beating of his wings.” 
latter seems to us too elehcr ster ae very 
nobly—figurative to be quite accurately dee 
cribed as such an appeal. 
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